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COMING NEXT MONTH 


Revolution in Concrete. Just ten years ago (in June, 
1950) the Skokie Laboratories of the Portland Ce- 
ment Association were dedicated. This was a far 
more important and significant event than anyone 
could appreciate at the time. To learn why, we 
urge you to read Concrete Construction’s search- 
ing examination of Skokie’s far-reaching contribu- 
tions to the cause of better and wider use of 
concrete in all types of construction. 


Perlite Insulating Concrete. Offering weights in 
the very low range of 20 to 50 pounds per cubic 
foot, here’s a material excellently adapted for 
floor fill, for light structural roof decks placed 
over formboards, and for insulation fill over metal 


decking and structural concrete. 


Diagnosing Summer Concreting Ills. Hot weather 
brings some special problems for the concrete con- 
struction industry. Fortunately most of them can 
be solved at little cost by giving careful attention 
to a few basic principles. 


TERRACE 4 5110 


Over 34,000 copies mailed. Edited for all who are concerned with quality, 
job placed concrete (including prestress, tilt-up, lift slab, and thin- 
shell) —its specification, production, handling, forming, reinforcing, plac- 
ing, finishing, and curing: Concrete Contractors, General Contractors, 
Engineers, Architects, Industrial Construction and Maintenance Men, 
Highway Engineers, Ready-Mixed and Prestressed Concrete Producers. 


About our page numbers: The pages of Concrete Construction Magazine 
are numbered continuously from January through December each year 
as a means of facilitating the use of bound volumes for reference 


purposes. 
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FILE: Associations 


The concrete construction industry is 
well served by a number of excellent 
technical societies and trade associa- 
tions. Here are some things you should 
know about the principal ones. 


These Associations Can Help You 


WHETHER YOU ARE A NEWCOMER to the field of con- 
crete construction, or the oldest of old-timers, 
you may be surprised to know the extent to which 
you and your industry benefit from the services 
of a number of extremely active and highly effec- 
tive organizations which have an interest for one 
reason or another in portland cement concrete. 
This article undertakes to tell you something about 
the programs of these organizations so that you 
will be more aware of their activities and better 
able to take advantage of their services, either 
as a member, where membership is open, or as a 
customer of the several supporting industries 
represented. 

In selecting the associations and technical socie- 
ties to be described here it seemed necessary to set 
some limits. For example, only those groups which 
are truly national in scope have been covered. It 
was also deemed necessary to use a somewhat 
arbitrary definition of which organizations had a 
primary interest in concrete construction, and 
which ones had only a secondary interest. For 
example, no coverage is given to the various na- 
tional associations of aggregate producers, not- 
withstanding the fact that almost every organ- 
ization in this field offers some form of technical 
assistance to users of concrete. This seems to us 
an entirely separate story project, and probably 
one well worth tackling on a major scale in the 
near future. 
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Of the nine organizations described here, only 
four (the AMERICAN CONCRETE INSTITUTE, the 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS, the 
NATIONAL CONCRETE CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION and 
the PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE) Offer par- 
ticipating paid memberships to contractors, engi- 
neers, architects and others involved in concrete 
construction work. The remaining five (the CaL- 
CIUM CHLORIDE INSTITUTE, the CONCRETE REINFORC- 
ING STEEL INSTITUTE, the NaTIionaL ReaDy MIXED 
CONCRETE ASSOCIATION, the PORTLAND CEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, and the WIRE REINFORCEMENT INSTITUTE) 
are supported by manufacturers in the various 
industries they represent, and to the extent that 
they provide information and technical assistance 
to users of concrete, these services are usually 
rendered without charge. 


To help acquaint readers of Concrete Construction 
with the organizations referred to in this article, we 
have used the product columns beginning on page 
140 of this issue to describe one or more free publica- 
tions available from each of the several associations. 
Readers may obtain any of the listed publications 
by simply filling out one of the reply cards on page 
136C and circling the numbers corresponding to the 
desired items. 





American Concrete Institute 


Founded in 1905, the American 
Sad Concrete Institute is operated from 
CONCRETE headquarters located at 22400 West 

Seven Mile Road, Detroit 19, Mich- 
RS igan. There are currently three 

local chapters located in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and the state of Oklahoma. 
This organization is dedicated exclusively to edu- 
cational and scientific objectives unbiased by 
commercial interest. Its activities cover every 
conceivable phase of research, design, construction, 
and maintenance related to concrete. Several hun- 
dred of its members serve on more than 50 tech- 
nical committees for the purpose of assembling 
and correlating technical information for the use 
of all members of the Institute as well as the 
general public. A staff of 20 people provides the 
editorial and administrative talents necessary to 
carry on the Institute’s extensive publishing ac- 
tivities. 

Ninety-five percent of the Institute’s 10,000 
members are individuals, while the remaining five 
percent consist of corporations and contributing 
members. Membership in the American Concrete 
Institute undoubtedly represents one of the finest 
bargains available to anyone in the concrete in- 
dustry. The individual member, defined simply as 
a person associated in his technical interest with 
concrete, pays just $20 in annual dues anywhere 
in the United States, its possessions and North 
American countries. Individual members from 
other parts of the world pay $16 in annual dues. 

A corporation member is a firm, corporation, 
society, public agency or other organization in- 
terested in the field of concrete. It pays $65 in 
annual dues and may name as its representative 
one individual who enjoys all membership privi- 
leges. A contributing member may be either an 
individual or corporation member who, because 
of some special interest in the work of the In- 
stitute, wishes to contribute to its support in larger 
dues. This type of member pays $135 in annual 
dues. 

Junior memberships at $10 a year are available 
to individuals under 28 years of age, and student 
memberships at $5 per year are offered to students 
under 28 years of age who are in residence at a 
recognized technical engineering school. Junior and 
student members do not have voting privileges. 

Membership in the American Concrete Institute 
forges an effective and creative working associa- 
tion between the individual and some 10,000 others 
with an important stake in the progress of con- 
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crete technology. The Institute draws together its 
membership of contractors, engineers, architects, 
educators and producers from 74 countries 
throughout the world in an annual meeting held 
somewhere in the United States. These are work 
sessions in the fullest sense, for a typical annual 
convention covers vast areas of experience, theory 
and practice as part of the Institute’s continuing 
unbiased search for better concrete and better 
ways to use it. Area meetings give emphasis to 
local problems. 

The Journal of the American Concrete Institute, 
published 12 times a year, is sent to all members. 
It provides the cornerstone of the Institute’s pub- 
lishing activities—reprinting convention papers, 
reporting on new developments, committee activ- 
ities and research findings, and reviewing sig- 
nificant articles on concrete in other publications 
all over the world. 

Special publications, including bound volumes 
of ACI standards, handbooks, manuals of design, 
inspection, and detailing, and special bibliog- 
raphies, codes and studies are sold to members at 
approximately the cost of printing. Hundreds of 
separate prints and reprints of papers and reports 
are available at nominal prices. Members may 
also call upon the staff for assistance in develop- 
ing answers to specific problems in concrete, and 
in finding sources of needed information, especially 
in ACI literature. 


American Society for Testing Materials 


This non-profit national technical 

society, the activities of which em- 

brace research, and standardization 

of methods of testing and specifica- 

tions for materials, is headquar- 

tered at 1916 Race Street, Phila- 

delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Its work is accomplished 
largely through the activities of some 80 main 
technical committees which are responsible for 
the collection of data, the initiation and correla- 
tion of research, and the development of standard 
specifications and methods of test for materials. 
Although ASTM’s activities cover materials of all 
types, much of the Society’s work is concentrated 
on construction materials because of the special 
importance of standardization in this field. Con- 
crete, cement, and aggregates are all dealt with 
by well qualified committees and subcommittees. 
The six classifications of membership in ASTM 
are individual, company, sustaining, associate, 
student and honorary. An individual member is 
described simply as a person, technical or scientific 





society, college or university or department there- 
of, library, government bureau or department, or 
such other organizations as the Society’s board of 
directors may approve. In addition to an entrance 
fee of $10, individual members pay annual dues of 
$18. Currently ASTM has just over 10,000 mem- 
bers plus more than 5,000 committee members who 
are employed by member companies. 

The Society regularly holds two national meet- 
ings a year—the annual meeting in June and the 
committee week meeting in February. Most of the 
technical committees and subcommittees meet 
two or three times a year. 

Throughout its 60 years of service to industry 
and the nation, ASTM has followed a policy of 
rigorous examination, debate and ballot in all 
matters that come before it. Standards are adopted 
only after substantial agreement has been obtained 
from the principal interests concerned—con- 
sumers, producers and others. Painstaking efforts 
are put forth to insure that each standard adopted 
is practical, usable and satisfactory in all respects. 
As a result ASTM standards are known, respected 
and used throughout the entire world. 

ASTM carries on an active publishing program 
covering an impressive list of standards, indexes, 
proceedings, symposiums and special publications. 
A printed list and description of all the publica- 
tions will be sent free upon request to anyone. 
There are listed a number of titles of direct in- 
terest to concrete men. The series of Special Tech- 
nical Publications has become one of the Society’s 
major publishing activities. The STP’s, as they 
are called, deal largely with research and engi- 
neering. More than 260 have been published on all 
materials subjects—30 in the last year. They are 
comprised of symposia or groups of related papers 
on a single subject. An example of interest to 
readers of Concrete Construction soon to be pub- 
lished is STP 266, Symposium on the Effect of 
Water-Reducing and Set-Retarding Admixtures on 
the Properties of Concrete. The STP’s are for sale 
to members and non-members. 

Other major publishing activities of the Society 
include ASTM Proceedings, the official record of 
yearly activities; ASTM Bulletin, a news medium 
published 8 times yearly; Index to ASTM Stand- 
ards, issued annually; and the Year Book, con- 
taining a list of members, committee personnel 
and other information. Sent without charge to 
members, all of these publications except the year- 
book may be purchased by non-members. 

ASTM’s monumental 1958 Book of Standards is 
published in 10 parts. Part 4, covering cement, 
concrete, mortars, road materials, waterproofing 
and soils, is perhaps of greatest interest to readers 
of Concrete Construction. This book may be ob- 
tained from ASTM headquarters for $12. The 1959 
supplement is priced at $4. 
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Calcium Chloride Institute 


Established originally in 1933 as 

the Calcium Chloride Association, 

the Calcium Chloride Institute has 

its main headquarters at 909 Ring 

Building, Washington 6, D. C. There 

are also field representatives lo- 
cated in the following cities: Racine, Wisconsin; 
Peoria, Illinois; Columbus, Ohio; and Williams- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

This non-profit organization devotes its energies 
to engineering, research, and the distribution of 
information relative to all the uses of calcium 
chloride. A major portion of its program is nec- 
essarily concerned with concrete, which accounts 
for an important part of the total market for 
calcium chloride. Membership in the Institute is 
composed of manufacturers of calcium chloride. 

A great number of the Institute’s approximately 
100 publications are devoted to the use of calcium 
chloride in concrete. Single copies of all publica- 
tions are sent without charge to users of calcium 
chloride. The publication in greatest demand is 
Manual CM-1 entitled ‘Calcium Chloride in Con- 
crete” which deals with the use of the product in 
all branches of the concrete industry. 

The Institute’s published literature on the use 
of calcium chloride in concrete contains the re- 
sults of almost three decades of continuing engi- 
neering and research. This and other published 
material presents information based on investiga- 
tions and research by such nationally recognized 
organizations as the American Concrete Institute, 
Bureau of Reclamation, the National Bureau of 
Standards and the Portland Cement Association. 

Although concrete users cannot take part as 
members in the activities of the Calcium Chloride 
Institute, the organization is staffed to provide 
technical advice on any problem related to the use 
of calcium chloride. This, plus the policy of free 
distribution of published information, has made 
the Institute’s program of great benefit to users 
of concrete. 


Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute 


Founded in 1924 to carry on re- 
search work and to publish and 
disseminate information as to the 
safe and proper materials and 
methods to be used in reinforced 
concrete construction, the Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel Institute main- 
tains offices at 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Its member companies operate some 400 





plants engaged in manufacturing and/or fabricat- 
ing steel reinforcement throughout the United 
States. Membership is limited to companies in 
these two categories. 

The Institute is active in aiding and promoting 
the standardization of materials, nomenclature, 
specifications and building codes, and seeks con- 
stantly to dig out problems of every sort related 
to reinforcing steel in order to translate these 
promptly into research and field studies. Through 
the technical personnel of its member firms, as 
well as its own full-time staff of seven, the In- 
stitute participates constantly in programs and 
committee work of such organizations as the 
American Concrete Institute, the American Society 
for Testing Materials, and the Reinforced Concrete 
Research Council. 

The Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute main- 
tains a vigorous program for publishing handbooks, 
manuals and booklets designed to assist and in- 
struct the users of reinforcing steel. Some are sent 
without charge to those with a bona fide interest 
in the subject matter, while others (particularly 
two hard-cover volumes on design and practice) 
involve nominal charges. The “Recommended 
Practice for Placing Reinforcing Bars” was re- 
viewed at some length in the March 1960 issue of 
Concrete Construction Magazine, page 63. 

Perhaps one of the best known CRSI publica- 
tions is “Reinforced Concrete Construction—A 
Manual of Standard Practice,” single copies of 
which are mailed to the trade without charge. 
This 72-page book contains a wealth of very prac- 
tical information on specifications, codes and de- 
sign practices. Pocket sized and wall sized charts 
are also available showing the weights, old and 
new number designations, and nominal dimensions 
of standard A305 reinforcing bars and A408 spe- 
cial deformed round steel bars. 


National Concrete Contractors Association 


The National Concrete Contractors 

Association, with headquarters at 

139 North Clark Street, Chicago, 

Illinois, was organized in 1957. Its 

purpose is “to foster improvements 

and extension in the use of con- 
crete throughout the United States at a time 
when specialization is making greater manage- 
ment and technical demands on contractors every- 
where.” 

The Association believes that if concrete is to 
hold its own among the other basic construction 
materials, it must be placed by experienced con- 
crete contractors. NCCA provides its members 
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with monthly newsletters, bulletins, and booklets 
covering complete information on new labor reg- 
ulations, changes in tax laws, advanced methods 
in handling and placing concrete, and through 
its annual convention, presents an interesting and 
informative program to its members. The organi- 
zation correlates information on job techniques 
and procedures and is equipped to assist in any 
labor-management problems. Reporting services 
in Washington and elsewhere keep NCCA informed 
of pertinent legislative developments. 

Membership in the NCCA now totals nearly 360, 
consisting mainly of the members of local chapters 
in Chicago, Peoria, Akron, Atlanta, Dallas, Port- 
land, and Milwaukee. Four other local chapters 
are being formed which will soon become a part 
of the Association. Any firm which does not come 
in as a member of a local chapter may join on 
payment of a fee of $50 per year. 

A booklet is now available which defines the 
NCCA and explains what it can do for its mem- 
bers. 


National Ready Mixed Concrete Association 


Organized in 1930, the National 
Ready Mixed Concrete Association 
has its headquarters at 1411 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Administered by a staff of 32 peo- 
ple, its broad program in behalf of 
the ready mixed concrete industry 
is conducted entirely from Washington. 

Any person or firm engaged in the production 
or sale of ready mixed concrete is eligible for 
active membership, and associate memberships are 
open to companies or individuals furnishing mate- 
rials, equipment or supplies to the ready mixed 
concrete industry. At present there are approxi- 
mately 850 active members and 143 associate 
members. 

This group holds an annual convention each 
year, usually in the month of February, and a 
biennial trade show in connection with conven- 
tions in even numbered years. Convention pro- 
grams and exhibits usually offer a good deal of 
interest to users of ready mixed concrete. 

NRMCA, in cooperation with the National Sand 
and Gravel Association, maintains a modern, well- 
equipped research laboratory at the University of 
Maryland, and much of the work undertaken 
relates to the end use of ready mixed concrete 
rather than just to its production. Published re- 
sults of laboratory investigations are sent without 
charge to interested people. The Association rep- 
resents and acts for its members before all divi- 
sions of government, and provides information to 
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members on all pertinent pending congressional 
bills. It is concerned with all phases of the ready 
mixed concrete industry—engineering and re- 
search, administration and business, taxes, labor 
relations, and public relations. 


The National Ready Mixed Concrete Association 


is active in publishing papers prepared by its own 
staff and others in the industry. Single copies of 
approximately 35 titles are now available without 
cost to those requesting them. Also available at 
$8.00 per copy is a bound volume consisting of 
miscellaneous research reports and selected pub- 
lications of reference value. 

Although users of concrete are not eligible to 
membership in NRMCA, in one way or another they 
are the beneficiaries of most of the Association’s 
activities. Members of the staff are active on the 
technical committees of such organizations as the 


American Concrete Institute and the American 


Society for Testing Materials. Through the Asso- 
ciation’s generous policy of publishing and dis- 
tributing significant information without charge, 
the user of concrete has an easy means of keeping 
abreast of many of the important developments 


which concern him. 


Prestressed Concrete Institute 


Founded in 1954, this organization 


has its headquarters at 205 West 

Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

It is a non-profit association of pro- 

ducers of precest and prestressed 

concrete products, but its member- 

ship embraces individuals and organizations in 
the engineering and architectural professions, 
teachers, and producers of materials and equip- 
ment allied to the prestressed concrete industry. 
Dues for active members are based on the vol- 
ume of their annual prestressed business, starting 
at $250 per year for sales of $100,000 or less, and 
increasing to $350 per year for sales from $100,001 
to $500,000, with $100 a year additional dues for 
each additional $500,000 in sales thereafter. Asso- 
ciate members (suppliers to the industry) pay $250 
annually, professional members (registered engi- 
neers and architects) pay $25 per year, affiliates 
(non-professional members) and juniors (archi- 
tects and engineers in training) pay $15 annually. 
Students’ dues are $10 per year ($12 in Canada). 
PCI’s charter calls for the establishment of in- 
dustry-wide standards of production, quality con- 
trol and uniformity, as well as the advancement 
of prestressed concrete acceptance through re- 
search grants to investigate new applications and 
engineering concepts. The Institute at present has 
approximately 700 members representing all sec- 
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tions of the country. 

The headquarters in Chicago, where there is a 
full-time staff of 5 people, maintains an up-to-date 
library for the use of members, engineers, con- 
struction experts, architects, editors and students. 


Also now getting under way is an expanded public 


and industry information program designed to 
promote the economic, engineering and architec- 
tural advantages of using prestressed concrete for 
many types of construction. 

PCI holds a convention once a year, and short 
courses are conducted several times each year. 


Publishing activities include a technical quarterly, 


the Jounal of the Prestressed Concrete Institute, 
and a monthly news publication called PCItems. 
The Institute also issues standards, specifications 
and reports relating to prestressed concrete con- 


struction. All publications are available for gen- 
eral distribution at cost. 


Portland Cement Association 


Known throughout the United 


States and Canada as a source of 
reliable information on every con- 
ceivable aspect of design and con- 
struction practice related _ to 


concrete, the Portland Cement 


Association is directed from main offices located at 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Approxi- 
mately 400 research scientists, engineers, architects 
and writers make up the general headquarters 
staff, while the field organization consists of a net- 
work of 33 district offices staffed by more than 
400 engineers, architects and specialists. This 
association describes itself as ‘a non-profit na- 
tional organization to improve and extend the 
uses of portland cement and concrete through 
scientific research and engineering work.” Its 
broad program of research, development, educa- 
tion, technical service and promotion is supported 
voluntarily by more than 70 member companies 
which produce a major proportion of the portland 
cement used in the United States and Canada. 
While membership in PCA is open only to cement 
manufacturers, virtually all of its services and 
facilities are available to all users of cement and 
concrete. Its program of education and assistance 
has few parallels (if, indeed, any) in all industry, 
and this is backed and augmented by untiring 
research work carried on in a $10,000,000 laboratory 
located near Chicago. These are the largest and 
most completely equipped laboratories in the world 
devoted exclusively to research in cement and 
concrete, and they have made impressive contribu- 
tions to the better knowledge of concrete which 
is largely responsible for the rapidly accelerating 








use of this material in every type of construction. 

Apart from its research activities (a story in 
itself which we hope to tell our readers something 
about in the near future), the aspects of PCA’s 
program which most directly affect this publica- 


tion’s readers fall into three important categories: 


education, technical service and promotion. The 
educational program has as its primary aim the 
job of shortening the lag between the research 
laboratory and actual field application of improved 
techniques for using cement and concrete. Con- 


tractors, engineers, architects, students, construc- 


tion agencies and others are assisted in obtaining 


better performance from concrete by means of 
thousands of lectures, short courses and dem- 
onstrations by staff members. 

The Association also makes and widely dis- 


tributes more than 75 motion pictures on the use 


of cement and concrete, and its publishing pro- 


gram, represented by some 400 pamphlets, 
brochures, handbooks and periodicals, undoubtedly 
far exceeds the amount of similar activity by 
many sizable organizations engaged exclusively 


in publishing. 
Without in any way pre-empting the proper 


functions of engineers and architects, PCA pro- 
vides technical service to the hundred of thousands 
of individuals and organizations who each year 
besiege its various field offices for some type of 


assistance. All requests receive prompt attention 


from competent staff engineers, and when neces- 
sary this service includes visits to job sites. The 
Association’s field engineers themselves would be 
the first to proclaim that in this constant exposure 
to completely practical problems involving con- 
crete, they learn as well as teach. 

The Portland Cement Association is a vigorous 
promotional organization, and its staff and re- 
sources are constantly busy producing the various 
specific tools with which the many divisions of 
the concrete industries can develop broader mar- 
kets for products and services. These endeavors 
include the fields of structures, paving, housing, 
conservation, water works, sewerage and sewage 
disposal, and railroad and farm uses. Among the 
techniques employed are national and local ad- 
vertising, literature distribution, motion pictures, 
publicity and personal contacts. 

It is difficult to think of an important aspect of 
concrete construction which has not been dealt 
with in one or more publications of the Portland 
Cement Association. A complete list of just those 
booklets, brochures and pamphlets currently in 
print would in itself be a formidable document. 
Single copies of all PCA publications are sent with- 
out charge to those who request them in the 
United States and Canada, and quantities for dis- 
tribution purposes may usually be purchased at 
the cost of printing. 
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Wire Reinforcement Institute 


This association of United States 
and Canadian manufacturers of 


welded wire fabric has its head- 


quarters at 1049 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
Founded in 1930 to disseminate information about 
wire fabric and to extend its use through scientific 
and market research, the Institute maintains a 
staff of engineers to assist designers and builders 


on problems involving the use of fabric reinforce- 


ment. 

A broad program of research into the properties 
of welded wire fabric and its characteristics and 
behavior in concrete is carried on, primarily 


through universities, engineering schools, and 


private laboratories. By a continuing public rela- 


tions program, through press releases and photo- 
graphs to trade publications, literature, motion 
picture films, slides and exhibits, the public is 
informed about welded wire fabric, its uses and 


advantages. 


Membership in the Wire Reinforcement Institute 


is open only to actual producers of welded wire 
fabric in the United States and Canada. The 15 
members which comprise the Institute at present 
are believed to account for over 95 percent of total 


United States and Canadian production of fabric. 
The Institute is active in the publication of 


manuals, research papers and informative articles 
relating to welded wire fabric. Single copies of all 
publications are made available without charge 
to contractors, engineers, architects and others 
with an interest in the subject matter. Currently 
available are a general information booklet and 
separate manuals covering airport, farm and resi- 
dential construction. A handbook on building de- 
sign has just been published. 

The Wire Reinforcement Institute is another 
example of an organization which renders valuable 
services to the user of concrete, even though its 
membership is not open to the trade. Experienced 
technical assistance can be obtained from the 
Washington headquarters on problems directly 
related to use of fabric in concrete, and copies of 
pertinent publications may be obtained simply by 
writing in on a company letterhead. 


Readers who would like to have additional informa- 
tion from these associations may request it by cir- 
cling the numbers on one of the reader service cards 
in this issue corresponding to the literature descrip- 
tions beginning on page 140. 





FILE: Repairing 


Some practical and varied experience with 


these versatile materials for repair and 


maintenance on the New Jersey Turnpike 


EXPERIENCE WITH EPOXY 


DURING THE PAST FEW YEARS many spalled areas 
have appeared in the reinforced concrete bridge 
decks and in the concrete slabs at interchange 
plazas and service areas on the New Jersey Turn- 
pike. Investigation of the failures revealed that 
reinforcing steel was too close to the surface of 
the concrete. In some cases the steel was within 
¥% inch of the surface. Where that condition 
existed, hair line cracks appeared in the concrete 
deck surface. In time, these cracks became wider 
due to the use of rock salt for snow and ice control. 
Brine, formed by melting snow and the rock salt, 
found its way into the cracks and onto the reinforc- 
ing steel. The steel rusted under these cenditions 
and finally spalled areas were formed. The size 
of the spalled areas varied from 2 by 2 inches 
to as much as 18 by 18 inches and from % to 1% 
inches in depth. 

In addition to the spalled portions, areas of 
concrete surface were found to contain polished 
aggregate. These areas were the result of a 
mechanical grinding treatment carried out in 1951 
to correct irregularities measuring more than % 
inch vertically. This work was completed prior 
to the opening of the Turnpike to vehicular traffic. 


*Engineer of Maintenonce 
Hightstown Central Shops, Hightstown, New Jersey 
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The grinding removed the top surface of cement 
mortar and perhaps some of the cementing action 
which holds the aggregate together to form a 
dense mass. Heavy traffic on the roadway surface 
plus the presence of brine from snow and ice 
control measures combined to remove more of the 
mortar from the surface and resulted in highly 
polished aggregate at each of the mechanically 
ground areas. 

Hair line cracks were found in the surface of 
many reinforced concrete slabs. While these cracks 
did not seem to be dangerous, they were potential 
forerunners of spalled areas, particularly when 
located directly over reinforcing steel. 

The spalled areas, polished aggregate areas and 
the hair line cracks were not solely confined to 
the larger bridges on the Turnpike, such as the 
Passaic and Hackensack River Bridges, but were 
found in many of the smaller bridges which carry 
the New Jersey Turnpike over streams, railroads 
and other roads. 

Originally the Turnpike Maintenance Depart- 
ment filled the spalled areas with bituminous cold 
patch material which was purchased from local 
mixing plants. This material was installed rapidly 
and at very little cost; as might have been expected 
it lasted only a few days or a week at the most 
due to the heavy and fast moving traffic. While 





Typically disintegrated section of pavement. Note reinforc- 
ing close to surface. Note also how pavement spalls away 
from edges of existing patches. 


the material costs were low, the traffic protection 
costs were high. The inconvenience to the travel- 
ing public had to be considered, as the closing of 
just one lane forced three lanes of traffic into two 
or even one lane. The average daily traffic for 
the year ending August 31, 1958, was 112,300 
vehicles while the average daily traffic for the 
year ending August 31, 1959, was 125,000 vehicles. 
The daily average for the month of August 1959 
was 146,000 vehicles. 

A material had to be found which could be 
installed rapidly and which would last practically 
indefinitely. The Maintenance Department experi- 
mented with several products that the manufac- 
turers claimed would meet these requirements. 
Finally two manufacturers provided satisfactory 
materials: an epoxy patching compound consisting 
of a two-component epoxy resin with the aggre- 
gate to be added by the user; and a two-component 
epoxy resin with aggregate and emery particles 
which provided a suitable dressing for anti-skid 
protection. 

The first step in repairing spalled areas was to 
remove all loose particles of concrete by means 
of a small chipping hammer. The chipping ham- 
mer may be operated by either air or electricity. 
On the New Jersey Turnpike, the electrically oper- 
ated hammer was used exclusively because each 
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Patching compound with sand or grit aggregrate added is 
poured into area to be patched and lightly troweled to 
a smooth finish. 


While patching compound is still tacky, a coarse grit is 
sprinkled on surface for coarse texture. Completely cured 
patch blends in well with surrounding pavement. 


Note that sound concrete on perimeter of patch has also 
been primed to prevent further spalling of pavement 
around patched area. 





of the seven Majntenance Districts was equipped 
with a portable electric generator. After the sur- 
face of the spalled area was clean, sound and dry, 
the filling operation was started. The second step 
was to blend the two components of the epoxy 
resin hy means of a small portable electric drill 
with wire paddles. It was essential that the entire 
contents of both containers be completely mixed 
until they were a uniform light gray color. The 
surface to be patched had to be primed with the 
mixture by means of a paint brush. To the balance 
of the mixture was added dry, manufactured sharp 
stone sand or silica sand. The electric drill was 
used again to blend the mixture and the sand 
aggregate. The mixing was continued until the 
drill and paddle were practically stalled by the 
mixture. The mixture was then placed in the 
spalled area and troweled to a smooth surface 
finish. While the mixture was still tacky, sharp 
sand or emery particles were spread lightly over 
the completed surface of the patch. The sand or 
emery was troweled into the epoxy resin while 
in the tacky condition to give the non-skid quality 
desired. The completed patches were a shade 
lighter than an average concrete slab; however, 
after a short time they could be distinguished only 
with the greatest difficulty. 

' It was found to be essential that the mixture 
be used immediately, particularly if the air tem- 
perature was above 70 degrees, and that the con- 
tainers of the epoxy resin be kept in the shade or 
in cold water prior to their use in order to retard 
the action of the compounds. The epoxy patching 
compound, when thoroughly mixed, has a pot life 
of no more than thirty minutes at 70 degrees. For 
best results, traffic was kept off the patched areas 
for about four hours. 

The second product was used in the same manner 
as the one described above, with the exception 
that the manufacturer had provided the aggre- 
gate in addition to the epoxy resin material. 
Preparation of spalled areas, mixing and placing 
were similar for both products. The first product 
provided about 2/3 of a cubic foot of mixture while 
the latter provided about % of a cubic foot of 
mixture. Both products are unharmed by freezing 
temperatures before or after use, are quick setting, 
waterproof, abrasion and chemical resistant. Both 
products may be “feather edged” and will bond to 
any reasonably clean and sound surface, free of 
oil or grease. 

On the basis of successful experimentation with 
epoxy resins for patching spalled areas in concrete 
deck slabs in 1958, a contract was negotiated with 
a contractor by the New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
to patch the concrete deck of a viaduct on the 
Newark Bay-Hudson County Extension. The work 
was completed during the summer of 1959. Approx- 
imately 3,300 square feet of patching was installed 
at a total cost of $26,000 or about $8.00 per square 
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foot. Because of the varied depths of the patched 
areas a cost per cubic foot cannot readily be com- 
puted. The cost of $8.00 per square foot includes 
labor, insurance, welfare and pension funds, mate- 
rials, flagmen, tolls and performance bond costs. 

A great many spalled areas approximately 1 to 
6 inches wide, 12 to 60 inches long and as much as 
4 inches deep were found at the ends of concrete 
Slabs, i.e., at the expansion joints. In the past, 
it had been difficult to hold patches at these loca- 
tions because of the action of traffic. On the Turn- 
pike, these spalled areas were cleaned of loose 
particles, a small wooden form was set firmly 
against the edge of the expansion joint, and epoxy 
resin compound was installed. To date these repairs 
have been entirely successful. 

The epoxy surface compounds have also been 
used to reinforce the existing polished surface of 
the concrete deck. The two compounds were mixed 
with the portable electric drill and then spread 
over the concrete without the addition of aggre- 
gate. In locations where the concrete surface was 
extremely rough, aggregate was mixed into the 
compounds as described above for spalled areas. 
As in the case of the spalled areas, the surface to 
receive this material must be clean and solid. The 
coating was spread with a trowel, brush or squeegee 
depending upon the thickness desired. Sharp sand 
or emery particles were spread lightly to provide 
a non-skid surface. 

The epoxy crack sealer was used for sealing 
cracks in horizontal concrete surfaces. The two 
components of the epoxy resin were blended and 
then allowed to run slowly into the cracks which 
had been cleaned of dust, chipped particles or 
other foreign matter. Traffic was allowed on the 
completed work after four hours when the air 
temperature was 70 degrees or above. 

In addition to the uses described above for 
spalled areas, polished areas and cracks, the Turn- 
pike Maintenance Department has developed other 
uses for the epoxy resin and the sharp manufac- 
tured stone sand. These uses may or may not be 
confined to the New Jersey Turnpike. The first 
use was to eliminate slippery conditions on wide 
flange steel expansion joints, especially those 
installed on super elevated ramp pavements. The 
east bound ramp from the Bayonne Interchange, 
No. 14A, on the Newark Bay-Hudson County Exten- 
sion, contains several skew expansion joints. Trucks 
with dual wheels traveling up the grade have expe- 
rienced axle trouble because one set of dual wheels 
was on the concrete deck while the other set of 
dual wheels was on the slippery wide flange of 
the steel expansion joint. An attempt was made 
in 1958 to weld 45-degree angle beads on the 
flanges to improve traction, but this did not prove 
successful. During the summer of 1959 an epoxy 
resin mixture without aggregate was applied to the 
steel flanges of the expansion joints. While the 





epoxy resin was still tacky, sharp stone sand was 
spread lightly on the mixture to provide a skid 
resistant surface. This type of surface treatment 
proved to be successful. 

The second use was undertaken inside a second 
floor room of a New Jersey Turnpike Authority 
service area which houses air conditioning equip- 
ment. During hot humid weather parts of the 
equipment which could not be wrapped with insu- 
lation material to prevent warm air from coming 
into contact with cold piping or valves collected 
moisture which found its way to the equipment 
room floor. The moisture ran into cracks formed 
by the floor and walls of the room and eventually 
found its way onto the walls of a restaurant and 
gift shop located below. The paint on these walls 
was severely damaged. 

To alleviate this condition, epoxy resin com- 
pound was first troweled onto the intersections 
of floor and walls to form a small triangle which 
prevented the moisture from seeping through. 
Then two walls one brick high were built inside 
the equipment room to form a trough for the 
moisture. Epoxy resin compound was troweled 
against the floor and brick as a waterproofing 
material. This waterproof trough led the moisture 
to a floor drain. The installation was completely 
successful in keeping moisture from the lower walls. 

Epoxy resin will be used on the concrete steps 


epoxy joint stronger than original 
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from the platform level to the basement of the 
service area buildings in the immediate future. 
This use will be in conjunction with the installa- 
tion of abrasive step nosings. The nosings when 
installed will be approximately % inch higher 
than the concrete tread. The epoxy resin com- 
pound will be placed in the space between the 
back of the nosing and the base of the concrete 
riser. Sharp stone sand or emery particles will be 
spread lightly on the still tacky epoxy resin com- 
pound to form a non-skid surface. 

The use of epoxy resin compounds on the New 
Jersey Turnpike will result in longer life for the 
concrete bridge decks and other concrete areas 
and in lower maintenance costs for the overall 
bridge structures, service areas and interchanges. 
It is now possible to patch a spalled area and 
to expect the patch to last as long as the struc- 
ture. It is also entirely practical to employ epoxy 
resins for the varied uses described above without 
resorting to expensive labor, equipment, tools and 
materials. END 


Readers who would like to have additional informa- 
tion on the subject discussed in the foregoing article 
may request it by circling No. 547 on one of the 
reader service cards in this issue. 


concrete 


The astonishing bonding powers of 
epoxy resins were dramatically dem- 
onstrated in a test conducted recently 
at the Bureau of Reclamation’s Sixth 
Construction Engineers’ Conference. 
In the photograph L. P. Witte, chief 
of the Bureau’s Concrete Laboratory 
Branch at Denver, is pointing to an 
epoxy cemented joint which the test 
showed was stronger than the original 
concrete. Others in the picture are 
H. T. Nelson, Director of the Bureau 
of Reclamation’s Region 1 Office at 
Boise, ‘idaho; D. D. Johnson, Engineer 
of the Columbia Basin Project; and 
J. A. Callan, Project Construction 
Engineer, Rogue River Basin Project 
at Camp White, Oregon. 
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FILE: Color 


Skillful application of stain gave the cast-in-place walls of 
this resort lodge a striking resemblance to natural wood. 
For a detailed description of this particular project, see 
Concrete Construction Magazine, October 1958, page 9. 


Part 2—-Applied Color 


COLOR ON 
CONCRETE 


This second portion of our two-part article on 
coloring of concrete, covers the methods for ap- 
plying color to the hardened surface of concrete. 


PROBABLY THE MOST COMMONLY used ways of color- 
ing concrete are those achieved after the concrete 
has completely hardened. These applied color tech- 
niques include paints, stains, plaster and stucco. 


paints 


Imposing volumes have been written on the 
subject of paints; here we can present only some 
general suggestions on how to achieve a long- 
lasting, striking job. Many types of paint, varying 
as to their base material, are on the market. The 
newest and perhaps most promising coatings are 
those using epoxy resins. They offer a durability 
which has surprised all who have used them. They 
offer high resistance to water infiltration and at- 
tack of acids and they also retard the growth of 
molds. At present the cost of epoxy paints is high, 
but refinements in production and increasing de- 
mand are expected to lower prices in the near 
future and make widespread use feasible. 

Application practices dictate that a discussion 
of paints be split into two parts: (1) portland 
cement base paints; and (2) other types of paints. 

Cement paints are noted for their durability in 
both exterior and interior applications (except on 
floors or other surfaces subject to abrasion). They 
even afford a certain degree of protection from 
water leakage and attack from some foreign agen- 
cies when several coatings are correctly applied. 
They should not be used when the atmosphere 
contains reactive fumes. 

The concrete or stucco to be painted should be 
allowed to age at least three weeks before appli- 
cation. An even longer period should elapse when 
using colored paints to prevent efflorescence, allow 
weathering to lessen staining, make surface suc- 
tion uniform and minimize crazing. The surface 
should be hosed clean or, if needed, thoroughly 
brushed. Remove any glazing and/or old coatings 
by acid etching or sand blasting. After wetting 
the surface, apply the mixed cement paint in a 
uniform layer (without doubling back) using an 
ordinary scrub brush. (Spraying of cement paints 
does not provide waterproofing properties as good 
as scrubbed-on coatings). With cement paints, 
proper curing is necessary to attain the hardness 
required for good performance. Therefore, the 
surface should be fog sprayed with water two or 
three times daily for at least two days after appli- 
cation of the final coat. This spraying should be 
started as soon as the surface is hard enough to 
withstand the force of the spray—usually about 
12 hours after application of the final coat. 

Other paints used on concrete include the fol- 
lowing types: oil-base, varnish-base, lacquer-base, 
water-thinned, clear coatings and bituminous 
coatings. A look at the accompanying table, from 
the American Concrete Institute’s “Guide for 
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COMMON USAGE OF PAINT ON CONCRETE 


General type 
of paint 


Oil-base 
Varnish-base 
Lacquer-base 
Water-thinned 


Clear coatings 


Bituminous 
coatings 


Painting Concrete,” will show the correct uses for 
these six types of paints. 

The concrete to be painted should be seasoned 
and dry. Blistering and peeling of the paint is 
likely to result if the concrete is damp on the 
exterior or interior surface. This applies to all 
except the bituminous coatings and water-thinned 
paints. Since a clean surface is necessary for good 
results, the concrete should be hosed, brushed, air- 
blown or blast cleaned, depending upon the 
amount and kind of dirt or stain which must be 
removed. The paint should be carefully brushed, 
sprayed or rolled onto the clean, dry surface in 
air temperatures of at least 45 degrees F. Usually 
at least two coats are needed to achieve a durable 
film of paint in exterior work. This film should 
be at least 0.005 inches thick, which would require 
two coats of oil-base paint if it is applied at a 
rate of 500 square feet per gallon on a smooth 
surface. Interior surfaces do not require a coating 
this thick. Drying times range from 30 minutes 
for some lacquer-base and water-thinned paints 
up to 48 hours for some oil-base types. 


stains 


Decorative staining of concrete has become quite 
popular, especially when used in conjunction with 
surfaces cast against sand-blasted forms to simu- 
late wood planks. In resort areas where fire re- 
sistance is often highly important, this makes pos- 
sible a building which is both harmonious with 
its surroundings and safe. 

Oil stains are commonly used for achieving 
wood-like coloring on concrete. For this purpose, 
a dilute solution of zinc sulfate (two pounds per 
gallon of water) is first applied to the surface to 
prevent saponification of the vehicle in the stain. 
Several metallic salt solutions (mild solutions of 
ferrous, ferric or cupric sulfates or chlorides) can 
be used to get brown, yellow, and green stains. 
It is possible to apply two separate solutions of 
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Above grade 


Outside walls 

Inside Floors surfaces 
Below grade walls §|___________| exposed 
(parti- Not on 


Exterior | Interior | Interior | Buried | tions) 
surface | surface 


different metallic salts to produce additional colors. 
For example, ferric chloride produces a brown 
stain. A surface so stained could then be given 
a coating of sodium ferro-cyanide to result in a 
dark blue color. Organic dyes offer a wide range 
of colors. These aniline dyes are used in wax 
solutions employing a solvent such as naphtha. 


other means 


Plaster and stucco offer additional means of 
producing color on concrete surfaces. In recent 
years the colors and textures in these media have 
been considerably augmented. Although stucco 
is not as popular in the North as it once was, it 
is still a favorite in the South and West where 
it is used with great imagination and versatility. 
Graffito is a variation on plastering in which 
several superimposed layers Of variously colored 
plaster are applied to a wall. The surface is then 
scraped to various depths to produce a design. 
Although the technique called for is considerable, 
the finished surface has great beauty and depth. 
This is not a new method, having been used in 
Italy during the early Renaissance. 

It is obvious that there are many ways in which 
color can be achieved on concrete surfaces. Un- 
doubtedly more will be developed in the future. 
Work is now in progress to develop colored cements. 
With modern exact ready mixed concrete batching 
equipment, colored cement would make possible 
low-cost uniformly colored concrete. Its excellent 
adaptability to color is just another reason why 
concrete is fast becoming the preferred material 
throughout the American construction scene for 
buildings of all sizes and occupancies. END 


Readers who would like to have additional informa- 
tion on the subject of applied color in concrete may 
request it by circling No. 548 on one of the reader 
service cards in this issue. 





American Society of Civil Engineers 
in New York City 


Hoids Convention 


St. Lawrence project is judged engineering achievement of year 


THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT, involving the power 
and seaway developments on the United States 
and Canadian sides of the St. Lawrence River, 
was named as the outstanding civil engineering 


achievement of the year at the 1960 national 


convention of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. This is the first award made by the Society 
recognizing an achievement in civil engineering. 
Henceforth such an award will be made annually. 


The St. Lawrence project was one of 12 nomina- 


tions made for the award from all parts of the 


country, involving all types of engineering devel- 
opments. Judging was on the basis of (1) whether 
the project demonstrated skill in civil engineering, 
(2) whether the project contributed to engineering 


progress, and (3) the project’s value to mankind. 
Other nominations made in the competition for 


the 1960 award were as follows: Oak Street Con- 
nector, a highway and bridge development at New 
Haven, Connecticut; Torresdale Water Treatment 


Plant, Philadelphia, which serves 2,200,000 Phil- 
adelphians; Allegheny County Sewage System, 


which serves Pittsburgh and 69 other communities 
in the area; Oahe Dam, in South Dakota, an earth 
dam and control works; Executive House, an un- 
usual apartment development in Chicago’s loop 


district; Scioto Downs Grandstand, a modernistic 


stadium at a horse racing track near Columbus, 


Ohio; Wilson Lock, in Alabama, which serves navi- 
gation on the Tennessee River; Glen Canyon 
Bridge, on the Arizona-Utah border, which spans 


a 1,200-foot wide gorge of the Colorado River; 


Vandenburg Air Force Base, near Los Angeles, a 


missile operation; Priest Rapids Dam, on the Co- 
lumbia River, in Washington; and Wichita Valley 
Flood Control Project, which has made Wichita, 
Kansas, flood-proof. 


Several papers presented at the meeting dealt 


with prestressed concrete, emphasizing the grow- 
ing importance of this material in construction. 
One paper was devoted to a discussion of admix- 
tures to achieve the concrete properties demanded 
in modern construction, 


Time to cure adequately and develop strength 
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was given as the reason for the lasting qualities of 
the concrete produced by the Romans for their 
aqueducts in a paper by M. E. Prior of Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Division, W. R. Grace & Company. 


Today’s concrete must be ready to take the full 


designed load almost as soon as it is placed, and 
new chemical admixtures are expected to make 
this attainable. 

M. J. Gutzwiller of Purdue University and F. E. 


Musleh of Pierce, Gruber and Beam presented a 


paper on the results of a study of the effects of 
freezing and thawing on prestressed concrete. 
Post-tensioning was reported to improve durability. 
Absence of cracks as a permanent feature can be 
assured up to maximum design loading with the 
use of prestressed concrete. 

Prestressed concrete in bridge construction in 
San Antonio, Texas, was reported as both practical 
and economical in a paper presented by Wayne 
Henneberger of the Texas Highway Department. 
The majority of spans on the structures are less 


than 68 feet, but experience on the project indi- 
cates the use of prestressed concrete in spans 
above 90 feet to be practical. Mr. Henneberger 
expressed the belief that prestressed lightweight 
concrete will gain importance, particularly in areas 


where hard rock aggregates are getting scarce. 


The construction concept, design and economics 


of cast-in-place, post-tensioned concrete bridges 
of over 100-foot spans was the subject of a paper 
by Morris Schupack of Stamford, Connecticut. The 


use of prestressed concrete for long-span bridges 


is already well-known in Europe, but just begin- 
ning to be used in the United States. All such 
bridges now in use indicate good performance of 
the material. 


Eric C. Molke of Albany, New York, reported on 


the construction of a prestressed concrete bridge 


with a span of 320 feet over Oneida Lake in New 
York. A ship channel which had to remain navi- 
gable during construction and the unusual span 
length presented challenging problems to engi- 


neers, who had very little data available on con- 
tinuous precast bridges of such magnitude. END 





Jet Age Concreting 
with Symons Steel-Ply Forms 


Cuts Costs on Salt Lake 
Municipal Air Terminal 


A combination of sound engineering, imaginative 


forming and efficient pouring methods have proved 
that even a jet age terminal building can be con- 
structed rapidly and at moderate cost. 

It was vitally important that costs be held to a 
minimum. Costs to the contractor on the basis of 


150 re-uses of the forms amounted to about 114c per 
square foot. After four months work, the cost of 


handling and stripping the forms had dropped about- 


25 percent, compared to previous methods of han- 
dling heavier job-made forms. Also, costs were pro- 


gressively reduced with each use of Symons Steel- 


Ply Panels, 


Designed for Salt Lake City Corporation by the architectural- 
€ngineering firm of Ashton, Evans and Brazier. 


Christensen Bros., Salt Lake City, the builders, 
studied a number of forming systems. Symons Steel- 


Ply Forms were selected based on the recommenda- 


tion of Karl Jensen, President of Contractors Equip- 
ment & Supply Company (Conesco), Salt Lake City. 


To give itself every possible advantage, the com- 
pany first ordered the Symons Forming System ona 
rental basis. It was complete with corners, adequate 


fillers for forming curved walls, ties, and all necessary 
parts of the hardware system. The selection proved 


so good that practically all of the forms were pur- 
chased before the option-to-buy period had expired. 


Symons Forming System was used successfully in 
all parts of the building . . . 12” thick reinforced- 


concrete basement walls . . . pile cap foundations 


. « . 20x26, 16x26, and 10x12 inch concourse beams 


. Square passenger concourse columns. . . forming 
a double-flared, curving wall with varying heights. 

Try Symons Forms on your next job. They can 
be rented with purchase option. Symons new instruc- 
tion manual sent free on request. 


Symons CLAMP & MFG. CO. 


4271 Diversey Avenue Dept. E-O Chicago 39, Illinois 
Warehouses throughout the U.S.A. 


MORE SAVINGS FROM SYMONS 


Circle 518 on reader service card 
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Completely new design uses simple 
turbine wheel for power. 


NEW VIBER 


TurRBOVIBER’ 


Powerful, dependable, 
high speed, form vibrator 
for concrete casting yards 


10,000 rpm. Exerts over a ton of force. 


No motor lubrication. No sliding friction. Minimum 
maintenance. 


Only one rotating assembly. Long life. 

Always starts. No vanes to stick. 

Drastically reduced operating costs. 

Convenient mounting clamps for easy attachment to 


any form. 


For additional information, see your Viber dealer or write 
Viber Company, 726 South Flower Street, Burbank 71, California. 


\ Viber Vibrators 


Pioneers and leaders in the manufacture of vibrators 
Circle 522 on reader service card 


Mr. Ross’ letter published in the 
February issue of Concrete Con- 
struction and reprinted here has 
evoked two responses which we 
present. EDITOR 


yield problem 
Sir: 

On a certain project we are 
getting 3.7 percent air in ready 
mix trucks using specification 
sand and gravel. On road slabs 
with 34 E pavers and essentially 
the same materials we are get- 
ting only 1.7 percent to 2 per- 
cent air, resulting in a yield loss 
of about 1 percent. Every con- 
ceivable test has been made and 
no one seems to be able to come 
up with any answer. Why? 

R. R. Ross 
White Hall Cement Co. 
Williamsport, Penna. 


Sir: 

We have observed with interest 
Mr. Ross’ letter .to the editor, 
page 42 of the February issue of 
Concrete Construction. This is a 
very interesting point and cer- 
tainly one that not many people 
would care to crawl out on a limb 
concerning, but I will offer my 
two cents worth and take that 
risk. 

I have been engaged in con- 
crete construction and the con- 
crete industry for approximately 
34 years, starting as a kid in high 
school puddling concrete behind 
a 27 E paver. In all these years 
it has been my personal opinion, 
to which many will not agree, 
that concrete on paving jobs is 
very much under-mixed but with 
the minimum water content and 
the high cement content, it has 





PLASTIMENT 
speeds placement 
of thin shell 
concrete 


Owner: Scioto Downs, Inc., Columbus, Ohio; Architect: Kellam & Foley, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Structural Engineer: Gensert & Williams, Cleveland, Ohio; General 
Contractor: Sheaf Construction Co., Columbus, Ohio; Concrete Supplier: Anderson 
Concrete Corp., Columbus, Ohio. 
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The nation’s largest hyperbolic paraboloids roof the 
grandstand for new Scioto Downs Race Track in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Each 400-ton shell is 60 x 116 feet and stands 
on a single column. 61/4- and 7-bag mixes were used with 
slumps at 2” or less. 


Plastiment provided low slump workability and sta- 
bility during placement on the steeply sloping surfaces. 


Early strength gains enabled the contractor to strip 
forms in 7 days. Strengths in 7 days everaged 3600 psi for 
the 614-bag mix and 4700 psi for the 7-bag mix. Plasti- 
ment was used in proportions varying from 2 fluid ounces 
to 4 fluid ounces per sack of cement to provide uniformity 
with varying ambient temperatures. 

Plastiment features are detailed in Bulletin PCD-59. 
Ask for your copy. District offices and dealers in principal 
cities; afhliate manufacturing companies around the world. 
In Canada, Sika Chemical of Canada, Ltd.; in Latin Amer- 
ica, Sika Panama, S. A. 


SmIMKA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Passaic, N. J. 


Circle 516 on reader service card 
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Proved Cost Saver 
CURE ..i# SEAL 


KONE SS 
WITH 9. 


PRODUCT 


THOMPSON'S 
WATER 


Eliminates wet sacks, 
papers, hosing and spraying 


Spray deep penetrating, colorless Thomp- 
son’s Water Seal on fresh concrete to cure 
and seal in one operation. Save time .. . 
save labor. 


Effectively controls moisture loss for 
28 days and beyond. 


Assures uniform curing even in hot, 
dry weather. 


Helps reduce checking, cracking, 
spalling. 
Produces harder, dust-free surface. 


Eliminates waterproofing concrete 
floors. 


Permits adequate time for smooth 
troweling. 


Send for technical bulletin and 
Contractors Case History file. 


A proved bond breaker for pre-cast, 
tilt up and lift slab construction. Per- 
mits easy, clean separation of slabs, 
walls, pre-cast members. 

Available in 5 and 55 gallon drums from build- 
ing supply stores, paint and hardware dealers. 


ky 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PROTECTIVE 
CHEMICALS SINCE 1929 
iz Thompson Co., Inc., Merchandise Mart 
San Francisco 3, California 


San Francisco * Los Angeles * San Diego * 
Portland * Chicago * Seattle * Denver * Dallas 
Houston * St. Louis * St. Paul * Detroit * 
Philadelphia * New York City * Memphis * 
Cleveland * Factory: King City, California 
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been possible to obtain desired 
strength. I have also felt that 
with additional mixing, better 
cement dispersion would be ob- 
tained and we would obtain more 
efficiency from our cement with 
greater strengths on a lesser ce- 
ment factor. 

I believe that what Mr. Ross 
has to say concerning getting 3.7 
percent air out of ready mix 
trucks as compared to 1.7 per- 
cent air on a 34 E paver with the 
same concrete design, might bear 
up to the same reasoning as the 
above in that cement dispersion 
and air dispersion probably go 
hand in hand. National specifi- 
cations on a truck mixer today 
utilizing approximately 621% per- 
cent of the total drum volume 
require a minimum of 70 revolu- 
tions at a mixing speed minimum 
of 4 rpm and a maximum of 225 
peripheral feet per minute, and 
agitating beyond that at 2 to 6 
rpm, whereas I believe that the 
speed of a road paver is some- 
where around 15 to 20 rpm and 
the normal mixing time usually 
does not exceed 1144 minutes per 
batch. 

I wonder if a test has been 
made by Mr. Ross to provide 2, 3, 
or 4 or maybe 5 minutes mixing 
time in the 34 E, and, if so, what 
the air content was. 

OTIS MANCHESTER, JR. 
Concrete Transport Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


The problem which Mr. Ross of 
the Whitehall Cement Company 
has encountered with 34 E pavers 
is not uncommon. The reasons 
for the lower air content with 
these mixers than with ready 
mix trucKs are many and varied. 

Usually a paving mix is lower 
in sand content than the com- 


letters (cont.) 


parable one put out in a truck. 
This fact alone will lower the air 
content in the paver concrete. 
This would be one of the first 
places to look for trouble. 

Other points that should be 
checked are the condition of the 
mixing drums for cleanliness, 
and the condition of the blades. 
The latter have been found to be 
worn to such an extent that they 
are non-existent. Both of these 
conditions make for inefficient 
mixing and resultant low air 
contents. : 

Time of mixing is another fac- 
tor that will affect the entrain- 
ment of air in concrete. The 
paper “Effect of Mixing Time and 
Overload on Strength of Con- 
crete” recently presented at the 
Highway Research Board meet- 
ing in Washington by D. O. Woolf 
of the Bureau of Public Roads 
points up this fact. The data 
presented indicate that the high- 
est strength concrete is produced 
by a 60-second mixing cycle, but 
the air entrainment is generally 
lowest at this point. Maximum 
air contents are developed in 
shorter mixing cycles probably 
because the mixing action typical 
of a paver in good condition 
tends to drive out some of the 
entrained air. 

The only practical way to over- 
come this deficiency in air in 
paver mixers, when using air 
entraining cement, is to add an 
air entraining agent at the mixer 
to supplement the material in 
the cement. When using non-air 
entraining cement the addition 
rate of the admixture may be as 
much as 50 percent greater in a 
paver mixer for the same air 
content produced in a central 
mix plant. 

MELVILLE E. PRIOR 

W. R. Grace & Company 
Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Division 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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hole. Key is dropped in—assembly is com- 


CONCRETE me gd ae 


When you can tie and lock two concrete form panels 


in a few seconds, you’re forming concrete fast! 
This is exactly what you can do with the UNI- 
FORM Panel System—the fastest system of form- 
ing concrete ever developed. 


Faster tieing is only one of many UNI-FORM 
Panel features that makes them the pre-fab forms 
contractors are using on every kind of concrete con- 
struction. Write for the UNI-FORM Panel System 
Catalog and full details . . . or, call your nearby 
Universal Distributor or Branch Office for personal 
attention immediately. 
UNI-FORM PANELS ERECT INTO A TIGHT, RIGID, 
AUTOMATICALLY ACCURATE CONCRETE FORM 


SECONDS 


TO INSTALL 


UNI-FORM tie 


AND ASSEMBLE PANELS 


. Best Exterior Grade 


nailing surface. Easily 
fer further re- 


UNIVERSAL FORM CLAMP CQ, 1238 N. KOSTNER AVENUE + CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES and WAREHOUSES: 
ATLANTA BALTIMORE CLEVELAND HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES SAN LEANDRO TORONTO 
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Easy, Proven Way 
to Permanently Bond 
New to Old Concrete 

-for less than 4¢ 

per square foot! 


Weld-Crete is the patented, job-proved 
liquid bonding agent which enables you to 
permanently bond new concrete, or cement 
plaster, directly to any other structurally 
sound surface no matter how smooth! No 
costly, time-consuming surface preparation. 
Just apply, let dry, and pour or trowel new 
concrete. Ideal for new construction, 
remodeling, repairs . . . ramps, floors, pre- 
cast shapes, driveways, highways, walls, 
machine moynts and pads. Weld-Crete has 
equal bonding permanence all climates, 
all surfaces, all sorts of conditions. When 
used with quick setting cement topping you 
can lay new floors, ramps, driveways one 
day and run heavy truck traffic over them 
the next. Get fact-packed literature from 
your Building Materials Dealer, see Sweet’s 
File, or write us direct. Address Larsen 
Products Corporation, P.O. Drawer 5938, 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


Typical WELD-CRETE Applications 


GRANVILLE ST. BRIDGE, VANCOUVER, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—One of the largest 8 
lane bridges in North America. Here Weld-Crete 
was applied to bridge surface to bond cement 
dividing strips. Now, over 4 years later, bonds are 
as good as new. General Contractor: Dominion 
Bridge Company. 


SEVEN CORNERS SHOPPING CENTER, FALLS 
CHURCH, VIRGINIA—During construction of 
this 600,000 sq. ft. structure, initially only part of 
floor was poured and floated to a smooth finish. 
Areas in which show windows would be added 
were poured as base slab only. Slab was coated 
with Weld-Crete. After store fronts were custom- 
built, delayed toppings of 1" to 1¥2” thick were 
poured with assurance of permanent bond to 
base slab. These toppings were then finished with 
asphalt tile, wood, or finish flooring of lessee's 
choice. Designed and constructed by The Kass 
Realty Co. of the Kass-Berger Organization under 
direction of J. Franklin Groff. Concrete Contractor: 
Moses-Ekco. 
Circle 511 on reader service card 
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catalog of publications 524 


Current publications available 
from ASTM are listed in a cata- 
logue. Standards, symposiums, 
indexes, proceedings and special 
publications are included. Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materi- 
als, 1916 Race St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


526 


Welded wire fabric in rein- 
forced concrete building con- 
struction is the subject of this 
manual. Comprehensive design 
and construction data on many 
phases of building construction 
are included. Wire Reinforce- 
ment Institute, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


design manual 


reinforcing bars 523 


Technical data is readily avail- 
able from a celluloid pocket 
sized chart of standard A305 re- 
inforcing bars, special deformed 
round steel bars, standard hooks, 
slants and bar laps. Concrete 
Reinforcing Steel institute, 38 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


technical committees 525 


A booklet is written in the 
form of a conversation between 
an old technical committee 
member and a new comer to ex- 
plain the operation of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the function of its com- 
mittees. American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sinews of steel 


to strengthen concrete construction 


Clinton Welded Wire Fabric 
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For years, CF&I has worked closely with 
the construction industry, developing 
strong welded steel mesh for reinforcing 
purposes. The result: CFaI-Clinton 
Welded Wire Fabric. 

This rugged mesh gives concrete struc- 
tures—from bridges and roads to culverts 
and skyscrapers—maximum strength and 


durability. Its dependability stems from 
the high quality of the steel wire used. 

CF«I-Clinton Welded Wire Fabric is 
manufactured to all ASTM specifications 
and is furnished in either rolls or mats. It 
is supplied in a wide range of gages and 
spacings. For complete information, call 
our nearest sales office. 


CLINTON 


WELDED WIRE FABRIC 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque - 
Ft, Worth - 


Houston - Lincoln - Los Angeles - Oakland - 


San Leandro - 
In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta - Boston 


Kansas City - 


Oklahoma City - 
Seattle - 
+ Buffalo - 


CF&I OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary - 


STEEL. 


Amarillo - Billings - Boise - Butte - Denver - 
Phoenix - Portland - Pueblo - 
Wichita 

Detroit - 


Spokane - 
New York - Philadelphia 


Winnipeg 


Chicago - New Orleans - 


Edmonton + Vancouver + 
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El Paso - Farmington (N.M.) 
Salt Lake City - San Francisco 


Pretensioning 


Strand 
Deflection 
Inserts for 

prestressed 
concrete 
beams and 
girders 


Included in Richmond’s complete 
line of inserts and accessories for 
prestressed concrete are a variety of 
strend deflecting devices, designed 
to accommodate 34”, 1” and 144” bolts 
or eye bolts to suit your project and 
match your pretensioning bench. 

Richmond Strand Deflectors are 
manufactured for single, double and 
triple lines of strands and are avail- 
able with or without keepers or 
rollers. 

There is a standard line of Rich- 
mond Strand Deflection Inserts but, 
since requirements for deflecting 
devices vary widely, special units 
can be manufactured on request to 
suit individual needs. 


For information about Richmond-engi- 
neered Strand Deflection Inserts for pre- 
stressed beams and girders contact us or 
our distributors: Intercontinental Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y....and if you have a specific con- 
creting problem, ask our Technical De- 


partment about it-t 
Write to:— hey can help you. 


| an eer. -~ 
= 


a LAP 


Main Office: 616-638 LIBERTY AVE., BROOKLYN &, N.Y. 
« St. . Missouri. In Ca : A : 
RICHMOND LTD., Orangeville, Ontario. ne 
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street paving 528 


A pocket guide for the paving 
inspector and superintendent on 
concrete city street projects dis- 
cusses all phases of the subject 
and provides valuable informa- 
tion for the paving contractor. 
Portland Cement Association, 33 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Il. 


prestressed products 530 


Diagrams in this book illus- 
trate individual products sold by 
individual producers in greatest 
quantity. This book of pre- 
stressed products representative 
of today is a prelude to stand- 
ardization in a manual of to- 
morrow. Prestressed Concrete 
Institute, 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 


calcium chloride 527 


A manual is offered to concrete 
users to provide a ready refer- 
ence on the effects of calcium 
chloride in concrete. Calcium 
Chloride Institute, 909 Ring 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


catalog of publications 529 


Included in this catalogue are 
listings of ACI standards, special 
publications and synopses of pa- 
pers and reports published in the 
Journal of the American Con- 
crete Institute from September 
1954 to June 1959. American Con- 
crete Institute, P. O. Box 4754, 
Redford Station, Detroit, Mich. 








nl CONCRETE NEWS LETTER 
Nashville Contractor Picks G-46B Roto-Trowel 


for the Big Jobs 


Clarence Schaub Construction Co., Nashville, Tennes- 
see needed a giant-size troweling machine to finish 
the concrete floor of a new big-volume warehouse. 


On the recommendation of local distributor Wilson, 
Weesner & Wilkinson, Inc., Schaub Construction chose 
the Stow G-46B Roto-Trowel. On-the-job performance 
of this trowel quickly proved its superiority in speed 
and handling ease. Schaub’s Job Superintendent and 
Trowel Operator both said of the G-46B . . . “Easiest 
handling trowel we’ve ever. used and we get the best 
finish possible!” 


With four trowel blades, and that big 46” diameter, 
the G-46B powered by 6.8 HP engine cuts finishing 
time way down, finishes faster by far! 


Put a G-46B to work on your large-area concrete fin- 
ishing jobs. Your men will do better, faster finishing 
jobs with Stow Trowels. They like Stow’s top-quality 
features: Safety Guard Ring, New Sheave-Type Man- 
ual Clutch Control, Convenient Pitch and Throttle 
Regulators. 


Choose the Roto-Trowel you need from Stow’s com- 
plete line of Trowels, Screeds, Concrete Grinders, 
Tampers and Vibrators. 


Fuller Construction 
Standardizes on Stow 
Roto-Trowels for 
Concrete Finishing 


In a recent interview, Mr. W. V. Fuller, President of 
the Fuller Construction Co., Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, reported, “Our Stow Roto-Trowels are easier to 
operate, less costly to maintain and produce better 
finishes than any of our other troweling machines!” 


Mr. Fuller’s comments are typical of Stow Roto-Trowel 
users—and with good reason. Stow’s complete line of 
Roto-Trowels offers a range of sizes to fit every trowel- 
ing need. Seven models are available in diameters 
ranging from 29” (G-29), to 46” (G-46B), with appro- 
priate HP ratings of 2.2 HP to 6.8 HP. 


Small diameter models are equipped with 3 blades, 
the large diameter models with 4. Some models pos- 
sess interchangeability features so that grinding blocks 
may be used. Stow’s heavy-duty, sheave-type clutch is 
also an optional feature which many contractors find 
desirable. 





Stow G-46B Roto-Trowel in operation on warehouse floor finishing job, 
Nashville, Tenn. Control ease is demonstrated as operator varies 
pitch with right hand while guiding Roto-Trowel with left hand. 





G 34-4C Roto-Trowel finishing garage floor. Handling ease enables 
operator to trowel up to wall base. 


All the more reason to specify Stow for your own individual 
requirements. For the full story on Stow’s complete line of job- 
tested Roto-Trowels, Vibrators, Grinders and Screeds, clip the 
coupon. Stow will send you the facts by return mail. 
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Ad» Seven Ways To 
- Better, Faster ee 
c NS Concrete Finishing NCCA publications 531 


Pictured here are covers of 
some of the many helpful publi- 
cations available from NCCA. 
Technical problems with con- 

ates ms ’ crete, as well as legal and busi- 
28” Tri-blade s ness problems, are covered in 
Combination ee \ the bulletins and newsletters 


Floating and j ~~ : from this group. National Con- 
Finishing machine crete Contractors Association, 


mies . Renan seem 
7 Different 


CHALLENGE 


instant Trowel$ 


36” 

Tri-blade 

9 and 
== Four blade 
models 


A model and size for every 
finishing requirement. 
Each is a fast operating unit, 
with up to 145 r.p.m. 
trowel speed, that gives you 
smoother, more durable 
surfaces in less working time. 
See them all... try them 
out... then pick the = f 
machine best for you. FEO > 48” Tri-blade 
\ and Four blade | ACI membership 
models 
Individuals and firms with a 
eX stake in the technical develop- 
Write or phone for sie. Rp 18” Grinding disc ment of concrete Will find in this 
literature or to " 24” Floating disc t 
arrange a job F sd Adaptable to older an explanation of the 
demonstration. at ; 48” machine function of American Concrete 


Institute, the services available 
CHALLENGE-COOK BROS. salburn -anepacnaintedrmrcidpatigs nd 
im £3. & 8 oe ea? ic SB bership fees. American Concrete 


3334 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES 65, CALIFORNIA, CLINTON 6-3/5! Institute, P. O. Box 4754, Redford 
SUCCESSOR TO: CHALLENGE MANUFACTURING CO., AND COOK BROS. EQUIPMENT CO. Station, Detroit, Mich. 
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For quality concrete... 


make sure it’s protected from drying winds! 


Hot weather or cold, even a light wind can increase 


evaporation rates to critical levels. Curing of concrete 
stops—quality suffers. 


In windy weather, protect concrete during placing 
with windbreaks—even well before you are ready to 
begin curing. And start curing as soon as possible. 


For quality concrete every time, keep crews informed 
of facts like these. You can do it conveniently and dra- 
matically with this set of 4 posters. They cover heat, 
freezing, wind and excess water. Fill in the coupon 
below for your set. 


FREE: SEND FOR YOUR POSTERS TODAY! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5-98, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 


Please send a free set of Quality Reminder posters. I could 
also make use of (_ ) additional sets. 


Company name 








eae Quality Reminder posters, 


22” x 17”, 3 colors. 
Sets of 4 are free. 


PN ii incainitnnas 





City. 
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Everything you want in Power Trowels... 


Cn nou! 


This is the easy handling Thor power trowel with a 39” blade 
sweep, available in three or four blade design. Delivers more 
output per operator. Light and portable. Automatic blade tilt 
with finger-tip control. Rugged tubular construction. All work- 
ing parts encased for extra long service. 29” model available. 
Check your Thor construction equipment distributor. Thor 
Power Tool Co., Aurora, Ill. Branches in all principal cities. 
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test hammer 533 


A booklet explains the use of 
the Schmidt concrete test ham- 
mer to determine the strength 
of nearly any concrete mass that 
has a smooth, flat surface. Re- 
sults of tests made with the 
instrument are compared with 
results of compression and flex- 
ure tests. Factors causing varia- 
tion in results with each test 
method are discussed briefly, and 
the accuracy of the test hammer 
is compared with that of the 
testing machine. National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association, 1411 
K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


reinforcing in houses 534 


Prepared in cooperation with 
Wire Reinforcement Institute, a 
report from the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders Re- 
search Institute provides basic 
technical data showing how to 
produce high quality reinforced 
concrete, speed up job operations, 
and secure maximum economy 
through the use of the best prac- 
ticable methods, materials, and 
job practices on house construc- 
tion projects. Wire Reinforce- 
ment Institute, National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





BETTER CONSTRUCTION THROUGH 
BETTER USE OF CEMENTS 


news and notes from the field 


How to Avoid Crazing in Concrete Surfaces 


CRAZING or map-cracking of a concrete surface. Excessive shrinking occurred before 
sufficient strength had developed to resist the shrinkage forces. 


Crazing cracks which appear on the 
wearing course of concrete are super- 
ficial cracks that rarely penetrate deeply. 
They are caused by surface shrinkage 
resulting from improper finishing prac- 
tices and/or inadequate curing. 


PLASTIC SHRINKAGE CRACKS are 
often confused with crazing. Condition 
shown above occurs soon after or during 
finishing and results from early loss of 
mix water to dry subgrade, dry aggregates 
or to the air. They are much deeper and 
more widely distributed than crazing 
cracks. 


Effect of Slump 


The higher the slump, the greater the 
danger of over-troweling and bringing 
excessive fines to the surface of the 
concrete. High-slump concrete is also 
severely affected by improper curing. 


More Information 


Send for the Alpha Craftsmanship in 
Concrete Folder #1 which presents 


In general, it increases the probability 
of surface problems including crazing. 


Dusting on Sand or Cement 


The practice of dusting on dry cement 
to hasten drying and make finishing 
easier should not be followed. This pro- 
duces a rich cement mortar wearing 
surface which will craze and very likely 
scale. 


To confirm this, Alpha laboratory tech- 
nicians made two slabs of the same 
concrete mix. The first sample was 
finished according to recommended and 
accepted practices and produced a 
smooth, hard, crack-free surface. In the 
second sample, dry cement was dusted 
on the surface, and it was not properly 
cured. This slab was not over-troweled. 


much more data on “Steel Trowel 


Finishing”. Reprints of this adver- 


tisement are also available on request. 
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The results on this sample showed a 
perfect example of surface crazing. 


Inadequate Curing 


Inadequate curing causes the surface 
to dry faster and therefore to shrink 
faster than the bulk of the concrete. 
This produces a difference in movement 
at a time when the concrete wearing 
surface has attained little strength, 
resulting in hairline pattern cracks. 


Proper Curing Practice 


Proper treatment of the concrete after 
it has been finish troweled is most impor- 
tant in obtaining a smooth, hard, dur- 
able wearing surface. 


1. Concrete must be kept moist so that 
cement hardens while continuing to com- 
bine chemically with the water. 


2. Start curing process after finish trowel- 
ing as soon as the surface is hard enough 
to resist damage. 


3. Don’t allow concrete to air-cure. 


\LPHA 


PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Building, 


Easton, Pa. 
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SOLID 
eye 35 
STAKES 


SIDEWALKS 
CURBS 
DRIVEWAYS 
FOOTINGS 


The only Stake with a 
spiral arrangement of 
nail holes providing 
24 prelocated nail en- 
try points insuring a 
positive nailing posi- 
tion regardless of 
stake rotation and it 
drives straight in any 
ground. 


@ Set up forming 10 
times faster 


e Reuse 100 times 
e 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 
42, 48” lengths 


dee CONCRETE ACCESSORIES CO. 
670 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


EFCO Steel Forms 


available with 
RETURN OPTION 


Satisfaction is guaranteed when you pur- 
chase EFCO Lifetime Steel Forms for your 
concrete forming needs. 


NEW CATALOG 


Describes and 
illustrates EFCO 
Steel Forms and 
accessories with 
examples of many 
uses. Send coupon 
for your copy. 


Economy Forms Corp. 
Box 128-AF, H. P. Station 
Des Moines, lowa 
Please send new catalog on EFCO Steel 
Forms, and address of nearest sales office 
(there are 29 coast to coast). 
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535 


A twenty minute sound-color 
motion picture illustrating the 
ease of manufacture and the 
many in-use advantages of pre- 
stressed concrete in the building 
industry is now available for 
showings to contractors, archi- 
tects, engineers, government 
agencies, and schools. ‘“Build- 
ing With Prestressed Concrete” 
shows how the use of pre- 
stressed concrete strand in- 
creases strength and rigidity and 
provides adaptability, safety, and 
improved appearance in con- 
crete. Prestressed concrete is 
being used increasingly in 
single and multi-level buildings, 
bridges, and highway overpasses. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
P. O. Box 1920, Denver, Colo. 


film on prestressing 


lightweight concrete 536 


The wide use of lightweight 
aggregate concrete in modern 
construction is featured in a 20- 
page bulletin, MBR-P-14. Photo- 
graphs and job reports present 
a clear picture of the wide vari- 
ety of uses for this relatively 
new and versatile building mate- 
rial. Thirteen construction proj- 
ects are featured with discussion 
covering the use of light- 
weight concrete as a _ strong, 
durable structural material for 
columns, beams and floor slabs, 
multi-story structures, thin shell 
concrete and bridge decks. Mas- 
ter Builders Co., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


537 


Two separate gas-electric 
drives power the drive wheels 
and screeds of a paving finisher. 
Both machine and screed speed 
can be adjusted independently 
for best possible results. Con- 
tractors thus get maximum 
power from each simultaneously 
—regardless of concrete slump. 


paving finisher 


Smooth power control with in- 
finite speed range virtually elim- 
inates hand finishing even at 
fast finishing rate. With a float 
trailer attached the machine be- 
comes a combination finisher- 
float. Heltzel Steel Form & Iron 
Company, 1750 Thomas Road, 
Warren, Ohio. 


drill 538 

Leaflet E-1155 shows many of 
the applications to which a 
lightweight motor drill and 
breaker is adaptable by contrac- 
tors, utility companies, mining 
crews and maintenance depart- 
ments. Technical features of the 
53-pound, gasoline-powered unit 
are illustrated by a cutaway 
drawing. Photos show the equip- 
ment in use in drilling, breaking, 
tie tamping, splitting, post-hol- 
ing, digging, tamping and cutting 
asphalt. Atlas Copco., 610 Indus- 
trial Ave., Paramus, N.J. 


539 


A heavy duty power tamper 
with an 18-inch shoe has been 
added to this firm’s line of tam- 
pers. All models are equipped 
with roller-bearing engines driv- 
ing massive eccentric loaded 
rotors. When the eccentric rotor 
system is operated at recom- 
mended speed, the whole ma- 
chine is picked up, moved for- 
ward, and rammed down in 
short, rapid, continuous cycles. 
The two 18-inch shoe models 
can tamp up to 5,400 square feet 
per hour, while the 36-inch shoe 
model can tamp 10,800 square 
feet per hour. Producing more 
compacting force than a 10-ton 
roller, they are recommended for 
use next to foundations and 
walls, around culverts, piling and 
piers, in pipeline trenches, and 
on subbases for road widening 
jobs. Kelley Machine Division, 
285 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


tamper 





nvowwse NI-LECTRIC 


CONCRETE VIBRATORS 
... [deal for smaller concrete jobs! 


@ universal type motor—plugs into any 110 volt current 
@ motor-in-head design—cooled by surrounding concrete 


e easily handled by one man—no cumbersome flexible shaft 
and motor 


@ completely self-contained—can be carried in car trunk or 
truck tool box 


@ produces powerful high frequency, low amplitude vibra- 
tions for best results— 10,000 VPM 


¢ motor is equipped with thermal cut-out. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

MODEL UCV-9 
HEAD — 2% in. diameter; 14 in. 
long; weight, 11 Ibs. 
MOTOR— universal 110 volt ac-de 
type; heavy duty brush rigging 
and commutator; wound armature 
runs on 2 shielded high speed 
ball bearings; 10,000 rpm 


ECCENTRIC— one-piece alloy steel; 
designed to match motor 
characteristics; runs on 2 shielded 
Model UCV-9 high speed ball bearings 
CABLE—standard 10 ft. operating 
hose; heavy duty concrete-proof 
operating switch; 50 ft. rubber- 
covered 3 conductor cable (3rd 
wire ground); male 3-prong plug 
with female connector for 
attachment to extension cord. 


Maginniss Uni-lectric universal concrete vibrators handle medium or high slump 
concrete effectively. They use on-the-site power (including the de output of Magin- 
niss Hi-lectric generators, if desired) —are easily carried from job to job. Their cost 
is low! And, manufactured by the same Maginniss craftsmen who produce heavy 
duty Hi-lectric vibrators, Uni-lectrics will deliver a maximum amount of dependable 
service. 

Larger contractors will find the Uni-lectric a handy companion for their heavy 
duty Hi-lectric concrete vibrators— perfect for occasional small pours on bigger jobs. 


Ask your Maginniss distributor to show you how the Uni-lectric fits your operation 


—he'll be glad to demonstrate. You'll find him listed in the YELLOW PAGES 
under “Contractors’ Equipment” 


MAGINNISS 


(la Cae aa eal 
CONCRETE VIBRATORS For Literature write Dept. CC-50 


154 Distl Avenue, Mansfield, Ohio 
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Colored 


ready-mixed 


Conarete 


@ ECONOMICAL—costs very little 
extra per square foot... 


@ DURABLE—color all-the-way through 
the concrete... 


@ PERMANENT—to weather and 
sunlight . . . 


For further information and colo: card write to 


FRANK D. DAVIS CO. 
3285 £. 26th STREET LOS ANGELES 23, CALIF. 
eastern office: 
P.O. BOX 292 NIXON, NEW JERSEY 


HORNFLEX 


for all the 
wide open 
beauty of 
curtain wall 
design... 


with none of the 
weather sealing 
problems 


Hornfiex Sealant compresses, stretches and flexes 
with wall movement—yet keeps a solid weather seal 
at all temperatures. Bonds lastingly to aluminum, 
glass, steel, concrete and stone to form a watertight 
seam that stays put. 

Hornflex Sealant also has many uses in swimming 
pool, highway and bridge construction. Write for 

8-page catalog, Dept. CC-144. 


A.C. HORN COMPANIES 

Subsidiaries & Divietone —————______- 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plants in: ATLANTA « CHICAGO « HOUSTON e« DENVER « LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO « PORTLAND, ORE. « NORTH BERGEN, N.J. e TORONTO 
Sales offices and warehouses throughout the United States and Canada 
Circle 509 on reader service card 
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products 


For additional information circle matching key number on reader 
service card on page 136C. 


panel forms 540 


Galvanized metal edge is said to almost double 
life of lightweight panel forms, eliminate expen- 
sive maintenance and facilitate precision fit. 
Panels come in modules of 2 by 4, 2 by 6, and 
2 by 8 feet, and can be used vertically or hori- 
zontally and in combination for any wall height 
or type. Worn out wooden panels can be easily 
replaced with new panels as necessary. Forms are 
claimed to be less expensive than either conven- 
tional metal or wood systems and erection and 
stripping are said to be easy and fast. Engineered 
Concrete Form Corp., 7626 S. Wentworth Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


waterstops 


Polyvinyl chloride waterstops are available in 
corrugated lock rib and dumbbell types in a com- 
plete range of sizes. These waterstops are claimed 
by the manufacturer to be superior to metal in 
providing a compression seal and in permitting 
expansion and contraction of concrete, which 
moves waterstops both laterally and in shear. Easy 
splicing, elimination of the need for special storage 
facilities and long life are other advantages 
claimed. Lexsuco, Inc., P. O. Box 326, Solon, Ohio. 





products 


For additional information circle matching key number on reader service card on page 136C. 
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Alloyed cast iron elbow, rust- 
free deep drawn 24-gage hot 
dipped galvanized bowl, riveted 
bracket clips, 2-piece stack, and 
heavier diffusion hood and 
brackets are features of a sala- 
mander which improve operating 
efficiency and double its life, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 
Positive lock down handles help 
to prevent accidents. Provides 
140,000 Btu’s in less than 15 min- 
utes. Nugent Corp., 4400 Superior 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


salamander 


roof system 543 


A lightweight roof system 
which has been awarded a 2- 
hour fire rating by Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories consists of a 
2-inch slab of vermiculite insu- 
lating concrete over a vented 
corrugated steel deck supported 
on precast concrete joists. The 
corrugated sheets are welded to 
steel plates cast into the top 
chord of the joists. Underside of 
the deck is fireproofed with % 
of an inch of vermiculite acous- 
tical plastic sprayed directly to 
the steel. The system eliminates 
a suspended ceiling, reduces 
wall height, and combines fire- 
proofing and acoustical correc- 
tion in one material that can 
be applied quickly. Durability is 
another advantage, since the in- 
sulating concrete does not de- 
teriorate from moisture. Vermi- 
culite Institute, 208 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


544 


Six-page catalogue describes a 
liquid resinous emulsion bond- 
ing agent for concrete, plaster, 
stucco, gypsum, cinder block, 
and tile, with a complete de- 
scription of the product, its 
color, properties, function, meth- 
od of application, coverage, and 
tests for vibration, acidity and 
toxicity together with packag- 


bonding agent 
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ing information and architect’s 
specifications. A. C. Horn Com- 
panies, 2133-85th St., North 
Bergen, N. J. 


curing compound 545 


A clear, ready-to-use, liquid 
solution that is easily applied 
to fresh concrete using spray, 
roller or brush is said to dry 
quickly and to retain over 95 
percent moisture, thus permit- 
ting complete hydration and 
maximum strength. Also seals 
the pores of concrete floors 
against most acids, oils, greases 
and other foreign materials, per- 
mitting completion of heating, 
wiring and plastering work with- 
out causing expensive clean-up 
of new concrete. Deterioration 
and dusting common in un- 


Results 
don't “just 

happen” 
with Gates 

Forming | 


treated concrete floors is also 
prevented according to the 
manufacturer. After curing 
paints, tile or linoleum can be 
applied directly to surface with- 
out removal of the curing mem- 
brane. Tretol, Inc., 7252 W. 66th 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


546 


Two long-span prestressed 
concrete folded plate projects are 
described in a catalogue. The 
projects employ post-tensioning 
to resist longitudinal beam ac- 
tion, and to join together the 
folded plates which were cast 
in sections for ease of transpor- 
tation. Construction and erec- 
tion photographs are shown. 
Freyssinet Company, 62 William 
St., New York, N. Y. 


prestressed concrete 


It’s no accident that more and more builders are turning to 
Gates Forming Systems for results that can be counted at the bank. 
Behind these results is Gates’ unique combination of ideas, 
engineering, research and experience...constantly at work to develop the 
products and techniques that prove “right” for every type of 


GATES 


concrete forming...large or small. 


tum) Gates & Sons, Ine. 
THERE’S A GATES SYSTEM FOR EVERY FORMING NEED 
80 South Galapago Street * Denver 23, Colorado 


Branches in Spokane, Rochester, Calgary 

Representatives in principal North American cities 
CONSULT OUR CATALOG IN SWEET’S 1960 ARCHITECTURAL & LIGHT CONSTRUCTION FILES, OR 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON GATES CONCRETE FORMING SYSTEMS & TECHNIQUES 
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Circle 502 on reader service card 
for money-saving forming ideas 


get this free book of 
REX Steel Forms 


GET YOURS NOW! 
See your Rex Distributor or write 
CHAIN Belt Company, 4671 
West Greenfield Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. In Canada, 
CHAIN Belt (Canada) Ltd., 1181 
Sheppard Ave. East, Toronto. 


Write for Bulletin 57-16. 


Modern forming meth- 
ods can save you time, 
trouble and money! 
This big 30-page cata- 
log tells and shows how 
you can profit from 
“assembly-line”’ form- 
ing. It covers all kinds 
—Rex Curb, Curb and 
Gutter, Sidewalk — 
with features...check 
list of types... pictures 
and descriptions...in- 
formation on infinite 
setups. Also, flexible 
forms, road and airport 
forms. This is ‘“‘must” 
business reading for 
concrete contractors. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


index to Advertisers 


Alpha Portland Cement Co 
Chain Belt Co 
Challenge-Cook Bros 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp 
Concrete Transport Mixer Co 
Frank D. Davis Co 

Dee Concrete Accessories Co 
Economy Forms Corp 


A. C. Horn Companies 
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Larsen Products Corp. 


Maginniss Power Tool Co 


Master Builders Co 
Portland Cement Association 


Richmond Screw Anchor Co 
Sika Chemical Corp 


Stow Manufacturing Co 
Symons Clamp & Mfg. Co 
E. A. Thompson Co 


Thor Power Tool Co 


Universal Form Clamp Co............................. 
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Concrete Contractors 
Association of Ohio 


At the March meeting of the 
Concrete Contractors Association 
of Ohio the following officers 
were elected to serve for the 
coming year: Fred A. Finomore, 
Cleveland, president; Arthur 
Fabbro, Akron, first vice presi- 
dent; William Lantz, Youngs- 
town, second vice president; and 
Ron Mossing, Toledo, treasurer. 
Reappointed as legal counsel was 
Rocco J. Russo, attorney, Cleve- 
land. George Martter, Executive 
Manager of the Akron Builders 
Exchange, Akron, was appointed 
as executive secretary, replacing 
Clarence C. Hanna, who has re- 
signed. 


Concrete Joint Institute 


Concrete Joint Institute is the 
name of the association of pre- 
molded joint manufacturers for- 
merly known as Expansion Joint 
Institute. Their new office is at 
360 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

At the recent meeting of the 
Institute’s board of directors 
Harry G. Meadows of W. R. 
Meadows, Elgin, Illinois, was 


elected president, James C. 
Whitney of Celotex Corporation, 


Chicago, vice president, and Wal- 


lace C. Fischer of Servicised 


Products Corporation, Chicago, 
treasurer. 

The Institute was organized in 
1955 and is dedicated to the im- 


provement of the science of road 


building through research in the 
manufacture and the application 
of premolded control joint mate- 
rials, and through collecting and 


disseminating data and other 


pertinent information on high- 
way design and performance. 








